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WANDERING THROUGH DULWICH 


There is a symbol of our changing life in the giant 
television tower which lifts its steel body majestically 600 
feet above the southern hills of Dulwich. The scattered 
farmsteads and few important houses which centuries ago 
formed the village community have given place to rows 
of tidy council houses to the north and south, with typical 
suburban development in the centre—the product of the 
inter-war years. The tower brings entertainment, and 
fashions the opinions of those who now live in the valley 
that lies below it, and some of the sturdy independence of 
past generations, which drew a rough and ready living 
from its soil, has been lost thereby. But not all! It may 
be difficult to imagine the Dulwich of the past, but in this 
brief journey we shall try to capture something of its 
spirit—and its message for the future. 

Ruskin in “Praeterita” described Dulwich as a village 
in the valley. “Central in each amphitheatre, the crown¬ 
ing glory of Herne Hill was accordingly, that, after walk¬ 
ing along its ridge southward from London through a 
mile of chustnut, lilac and apple trees, har gling over the 
wooden palings on each side, suddenly the trees stopped 
on the left, and out one came on the top of the field 
sloping down to the south into Dulwich Valley—open 
field animate with cow and buttercup, and below, the 
beautiful meadows and high avenues of Dulwich; and 
beyond, all that crescent of the Norwood hills.” 

The iron roads of the railways, followed by the 
bombers of Nazi Germany changed all that. They have 
given place to Council builders and between them, the 
face of Dulwich has altered and aged. Yet still there 
remains something to draw the visitor and artist to a 






community which continues its fight to preserve one of 
the few rural areas of the vast city which surrounds it on 
all sides. 

Ip.this brief journey through Edward Alleyn’s village 
we shall find traces of past generations which have left 
their mark. We shall also catch a glimpse or two of the 
modern life which is thrusting itself, often unasked, into 
our community. That there is still so much left of the 
fine buildings, broad streets and open sports fields is due 
in large measure to the care of the Dulwich College 
Estates’ Governors and to such private bodies as the 
Sydenham Hill and Rural Dulwich Protection Society, 
both of whom have a common aim, to accept necessary 
progress in a manner which will retain the essential atmos¬ 
phere of Dulwich Village. 

A ROYAL DOMAIN 

The history of most English villages is built round 
the parish church. In Dulwich, however, the parish 
church is a comparatively modern building and we must 
go further back. Almost a thousand years ago Dulwich 
was a royal estate. The first historical reference to our 
Village was in 967 when King Edgar granted his manor 
of Dulwich to one of his nobles. A hundred years later 
it had passed to Earl Harold, the last Saxon king, and on 
his death at the Battle of Hastings, became a possession 
of William the Conqueror. William’s son, Henry I, gave 
the manor to the newly founded Priory of the Holy 
Saviour, Bermondsey, in 1127, in whose keeping it re¬ 
mained for four centuries, when once again a King of 
England took the manor into his own possession. In 1544 
King Henry VIII disposed of the Manor, which he had 
seized, to Thomas Calton, a London goldsmith, for 


£609 18s. 2d. Sixty years later, on 3rd October, 1605, 
Calton’s grandson, Sir Francis Calton, sold his Manor of 
Dulwich to Edward Alleyn for £4,900. 

GOD'S GIFT COLLEGE 

It is to Edward Alleyn, an actor of Shakespeare’s 
time, that most people look as the founder of modern 
Dulwich. When he founded his College of God s Giff 
for “12 poor scholars, 6 poor brethren and 6 poor sisters: 
he could not have forseen the magnificent schools which 
would one day bear his name. 

Eight years after this purchase he started building 
his College. The Chapel (and buildings now known as 
the Old College), were dedicated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the 1st September, 1616, letters patent 
being granted to Edward Alleyn by King James I in 
1619. The Foundation was consummated and the Deed 
was read, signed and sealed by Alleyn himself, it being 
witnessed by many important guests. 

Unhappily Alleyn made one grave error. He did 
not employ an architect for the building, and the results 
in years to follow were disastrous. This was a strange 
omission for Inigo Jones was a close friend and was 
among the distinguished guests at the ceremony described 

above. . . 

An interesting provision, which was faithfully carried 
out for almost two hundred and fifty years, was that the 
Master should bear the Founder’s surname. Indeed, this 
remained unchanged until the Dulwich College Act was 
passed in 1857, which reconstituted the Foundation after 
its standards had fallen. The new building in College 
Road was opened in 1870, and Alleyn’s School (formerly 
the Lower School), was built on its present site in Townley 
Road in 1887. 









GREAT EXPANSION 


Since the war the College Governors have spent 
over £300,000 modernising and adding to their buildings. 
On the College Road front what is reputed to be the most 
modern science block of its kind in the country has been 
established. Completely out of keeping with the other 
buildings it is, nevertheless, vital to the progress of this 
famous school. As these words are written a new Great 
Hall to accommodate the 1,300 pupils, is being built as a 
memorial to 3,000 Alleynians who served in the Great 
Wars, and particularly to those 330 who gave their lives 
in that service. Two gained the Victoria Cross and their 
pictures will hang with those of five other Old Alleynian 
V.C.s from the First World War, when the new building 
is complete. 

It would be impossible in a booklet of this size to 
mention all the distinguished old boys of the Foundation. 
Both Dulwich and Alleyns have produced men whose 
careers in writing, painting, the armed services, the 
church, exploring, sport or politics and a dozen other 
activities, have brought credit to the schools which formed 
their minds and characters. Girls, too, share in this 
Foundation through James Allen’s Girls’ School which 
was founded in 1741 by James Allen, a Master of the 
College, who benefited Dulwich in another way also, for 
he it was who planted many of the fine chestnut trees 
which are so much a part of this Village. 

CHRIST'S CHAPEL 

Two other buildings which any traveller through 
Dulwich must visit are also part of the Dulwich College 
Foundation. To the South of the Village High Street is 
the College Chapel (or as it should be called, Christ’s 
Chapel of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift). 


Although originally a school chapel, for many years 
it was the one place of worship in Dulwich for the scat¬ 
tered farms and large houses, so that it became the centre 
of the worshipping community—and, indeed, is still its 
heart. The screen and choir stalls date from 1796, the 
south aisle and gallery were added in 1823 to accom¬ 
modate the growing numbers of Village folk who wor¬ 
shipped there, and new pews were erected in 1891. The 
fine Reredos is a memorial to Canon Carver, the first 
Master of the College (1858) who did not bear the name 
of Alleyn or Allen. The central panel portrays the 
Epiphany, with two boys, wearing the costume of Edward 
Alleyn’s day, one is offering a model of the Chapel and 
the other holds a cornflower, the traditional symbol of 
the Foundation. 

The font (1729) is unusual in that it is made of 
copper, and is believed to be the only one of its kind in 
the country. Among the Chapel plate is an antique silver 
chased gilt cup, dated 1599 and used as a Chalice (which 
is depicted in the Reredos mentioned above). There is 
also an antique silver flagon engraved “Donn Jacobi 
Alleyn 1712”, whilst the silver paten was “the gift of 
Ralph Alleyn, the fourth Master of God’s Gift College 
1672”. An excellent copy of Raphael’s Transfiguration, 
painted by Julio Romano, a pupil of Raphael, was pre¬ 
sented to the Chapel in 1796. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY 

If one crosses the Chapel garden, a restful spot which 
could be many miles from London, there is the Dulwich 
College Picture Gallery to visit. At the end of the 
eighteenth century King Stanislaus of Poland intended to 
start a National Gallery in Warsaw. However, in 1795, 







his country was overrun and the king was forced to- 
abdicate. Consequently, Noel Desenfans, who had been 
appointed by the king to make the collection, had it left 
on his hands. Although he had not been paid, he greatly 
added to it and offered it to the British Government to- 
form the nucleus of a national collection. The times, 
however, were not propitious, and at his death in 1807 
he left the pictures to a close friend, Sir Peter Francis 
Bourgeois, R.A., who in turn left them to Dulwich 
College. A new gallery was built in 1814 to the designs of 
Sir John Soane and it was this building which was so 
severely damaged by a flying bomb in 1943. Fortunately 
the pictures had been moved to Wales and since the war 
the Gallery has been restored under the guiding hand of 
Sir Gerald Kelly, the then President of the Royal 
Academy. It was re-opened in 1953 by H.R.H. Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother. It is interesting to recall 
that a room must have been assigned to Alleyn’s own 
pictures in the College for it is recorded that in June, 
1661, “the Picture Gallery fell down”, and in 1668 
William Cartwright bequeathed his own collection to the 
school. 

A DELIGHTFUL PARK 

Across College Road from the Picture Gallery is one 
of the finest parks in London. Dulwich Park was made 
over by the Estates Governors to the London County 
Council in 1888. The site was formerly farmland, cut up 
by hedgerows into meadows of varying shapes, the out¬ 
lines of which can still be seen. In early times these fields 
were known as “Brownings”, from a tenant of centuries 
ago. Later they became Ruston’s fields, across which a 
path led to Court Farm. The waterway in the park 
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“ Murder in the Cathedral” 

Amateur actors’ Production in St. Barnabas Church. 


appears to follow the course of an old stream, which 
flowed across the back of the old College into the Effra 
(the underground river which twists and winds through 
Dulwich, surfacing here and there), somewhere near 
Belair in Gallery Road. 

The rhododendrons in this park are famous and were 
a constant joy to the late Queen Mary, whose frequent 
visits are commemorated in Queen Mary’s Gate. The 
whole beauty of Dulwich Park is compressed into 72 acres 
and here, apart altogether from the modern aviary, wild 
birds find a peaceful home. 

Through Rosebery Gate one comes to Dulwich Com¬ 
mon and the old mill pond on the corner opposite the 
College. Here, until 1815 stood a windmill, and even 
to-day when the spring flowers are in bloom Pond Cot¬ 
tages make a rural scene which it would be difficult to 
better in any English village. 

The little building on the corner of Burbage and 
Gallery Roads has a romantic history. It was built in 
1842 as the Dulwich Grammar School, and was divided 
by a partition into an Upper and Lower School. But it 
had a somewhat inglorious history until in 1858 its service 
to the scholastic world finished under the new College 
Charter. Subsequently it was used as a reading room and 
is now the headquarters of two thriving clubs, Dulwich 
Hamlet Old Scholars and Post Sixty, a meeting place of 
ex-Wardens from the war-time Civil Defence Post which 
bore that name. 

THE MODERN PARISH CHURCH 

Dominating the Village itself is the Parish Church of 
St. Barnabas’. This building is worth a visit if only to see 
the fine carving on the altar screen, work which was done 

















between the wars by willing amateurs under the guidance 
of Mr. F. E. Day. The present building was consecrated 
by Dr. Davidson, then Bishop of Rochester, and later 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on 11th June, 1894. It took 
the place of a little iron church costing under £100, which 
had served Dulwich from 1891. The East Window serves 
as a memorial to those who died in the Great War of 
1914-18 and another fine stained glass window was added 
after the last war to commemorate family life. 

For the first 63 years the Church had only two 
incumbents. During the ministry of Canon Nixon there 
was tremendous building activity; the Church itself, and 
later the magnificent tower, were followed by the vicar¬ 
age, and parish hall. Under Canon Brown further ad¬ 
vances were made in the building of the Memorial Hall 
and Institute in Townley Road. 

Among other churches worth visiting is St. Faith’s, 
North Dulwich, and St. Clement’s, East Dulwich, both 
of which have been built since the war. Their styles are 
modern, but in neither case has the architect allowed his 
desire for a contemporary building to overcome his need 
for grace and beauty in design. Scotland’s St. James’s 
Church at Goose Green contains an unusual font, which 
has been fashioned from the shell of a giant clam. 


CRAFTSMEN'S ART 

There are some fine examples of wrought ironwork 
in the Village, the College gates, those at the Chapel and 
others in front of the old graveyard. The graveyard was 
dedicated on the same day as the Chapel (1st September, 
1616) and many local worthies have found their last rest¬ 
ing place there. From the roadway it is possible to pick 


out some inscriptions which have not been too worn by 
weather and time. Above the Court Lane wall can be seen 
the monument erected over the remains of Richard Shaw, 
who was Warren Hastings’ solicitor at his trial. The 
Goodman family’s vault lies on the other side. Francis 
Goodman was landlord of the Crown Inn in 1791 and 
was succeeded by his son Thomas in 1827. His daughter 
Betsie was the last resident of the hamlet to be buried 
there. At one time it was the custom of the College to 
attend the funeral of any of the inhabitants, by walking 
through the Village in procession, the Fellows in their 
surplices with the Master and Warden in their gowns. 

Nearby was the smithy and the village stocks and cage. 
It is not so many years ago that a stone was un-earthed 
during rebuilding which carried the inscription, “It is a 
sport for a fool to do wickedness: thine own folly shall 
correct thee. This had stood near the cage, from which 
the guilty party could see Court Farm and the country 
path over the five fields which is now Calton Avenue. 

LONDON'S ONLY TOLLGATE 

Near Court Farm had stood a toll gate, but this dis¬ 
appeared some years before the advent of modern traffic 
conditions. The toll gate in College Road, however, re¬ 
mains to this day and is the only one left in London’. It 
is a reminder that this busy road is still a private one. 
The road was laid down in 1804; it was first called 
Morgan’s Road, then Penge Road and finally College 
Road. There is mention of the toll gate in William 
Young’s History of Dulwich in 1809, when Mr. John 
Scott had two fields and a road, which he surrendered to 
the College when the lease fell in. The College took 
possession continuing a Mrs. Clarke “in collection of the 








toll at the turnpike road at a salary of 3/- per week. 
Since public tender for collecting the toll ended in 1901 
the Estates Governors have kept the charge as 3d. for a 
car for one journey and return. For every horse, mule or 
donkey drawing a cart 3d., or not drawing 2d. For beasts 
per score and so on in proportion for any less number, 
lOd. For sheep, lambs or hogs per score and so on for 
any less number in proportion, 2-|d. 

DEFENDING ENGLAND 

Along Grange Lane on any Sunday morning during 
the summer one can watch Toll Gate Bowmen shooting. 
Many generations ago the bow and arrow was a vital 
weapon, certainly not merely for sportsmen! Even as 
late as 1627 the Court Rolls of Dulwich recorded an order 
to local inhabitants to provide themselves with bows and 
arrows. In 1598 these same records show that this Village 
provided “5 Pikemen of the best sort, 3 Pikemen of the 
second sort, 10 Billmen of the second sort and 9 Bowmen 
of the best sort”, whereas 40 years earlier the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County could only gather four “bill- 
men” from Dulwich for the defence of the realm. 

Further on one comes to Cox’s Walk, dominated by 
the spire of St. Peter’s Church, which was the gift of 
E. ]. Horniman, of tea fame, when he was a parishioner 
there. Two hundred years ago Francis Cox, landlord of 
the “Green Man” (now the “Grove Tavern ), cut his 
pathway through the “Fifty Acres” wood to the top of 
Sydenham Hill. It is near here, over the corner of the 
Lapse on the steep heights of Ladlands Hill that Queen 
Boadicea is reputed by tradition to have made her last 
stand against the Roman legions. On the one side, to-day, 
lie the golf links, whilst near the top just before the lane 


turns left towards Sydenham Wells, the hill curls round 
the little dingle once known as “Robin’s Bottom”, the 
haunt of Puck or Robin Goodfellow, the fairy. Through 
Low Cross Wood one can almost catch a glimpse of the 
scene that the traveller of long ago feasted upon, whilst 
the name recalls a wayside “Calvary” which owed its. 
origin, no doubt, to the monks of Bermondsey Abbey. 


THE DULWICH CLUB 

Although it has lost its former character, mention 
should be made of the Dulwich Club. It followed an 
earlier society known as the “Quarterly Meeting”, and 
had its first gathering on the 26th March, 1791. The 
Fellows of the College and the chief residents of the 
village were the founders, they had as their object “good 
fellowship among neighbours.” 

Originally membership was elective and limited to 
24, but this number was later increased to 50. Three 
times a year the Club met for dinner at the old “Grey¬ 
hound”, but in the 19th century they moved to the “Ship” 
at Greenwich. Nowadays membership is no longer 
reserved to the leading members of the Hamlet and meet¬ 
ings are held in the West End so that the connection with 
Dulwich is remote. 

MODERN TIMES 

What of modern times, however? With the opening 
of the Crystal Palace in the latter half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, the population of Dulwich began to expand as 
visitors discovered the delights of rural enchantment so 
close to town. Over the past hundred years, therefore, 
expansion has been the watchword. Since the second 






World War local council and county council building has 
accelerated this trend and two large estates, at Kings- 
wood and North Dulwich have brought suburbia to the 
extreme borders of the Village. With this expansion the 
need for new schools has arisen and Dulwich can boast 
two fine comprehensive ones, both of which are striving 
to build reputations worthy of the locality. 

William Penn School, North Dulwich, takes its name 
from the great Quaker who founded Pennsylvania and is 
reputed to have preached once in Meeting House Lane, 
Peckham. Their badge, the Gloucester Liom, recalls the 
days, eight centuries ago, when Peckham belonged to the 
Honour of Gloucester, Henry I having given it to his 
natural son, Robert of Caen. Robert, later Duke of 
Gloucester, bore the red lion on his shield. 

Kingsdale School, in Alleyn Park, has chosen a Nor¬ 
man crown, denoting the possession of the Manor of 
Dulwich by William I and his successors. It is super¬ 
imposed on the arms of the Priory of St. Saviour, Ber¬ 
mondsey, to whom, as we have already seen, it was pre¬ 
sented in 1127 by Henry I. 

AN ACTIVE COMMUNITY 

In Dulwich to-day there are many activities for the 
keen resident. Art, discussion, music, sport, writing or 
acting, it matters little what activity we require, local 
organisations can provide the facilities we want. Some 
half-a-dozen dramatic groups flourish, and one or two 
have presented their plays in the Parish Church, as one of 
our photographs shows. The Dulwich Forum has, since 
the war, met every month, providing a speaker of national 
repute on topics of vast scope. This, together with the 


Dulwich Literary Society, the Dulwich Orchestra and 
Choral Society, covers many a cultural need. 

On the sports fields, which abound, it is natural that 
the choice is wide. Archery, cricket, football, hockey, 
rugby, fishing, bowls or lawn tennis, all have their clubs 
and enthusiastic band of followers. The Dulwich Hamlet 
Football Club has one of the finest amateur grounds in 
the country, capable of holding some 30,000 spectators. 
This club, which was started by Mr. Lorraine Wilson for 
boys of the Hamlet School in 1893, was backed both by 
the Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Canon Nixon, and the Chap¬ 
lain of Dulwich, Archdeacon Daniell, first started its life 
on open grounds. Later they moved to the Five Fields at 
Townley Road and finally to two grounds in Champion 
Hill. Dulwich gained their chief fame between the wars, 
winning the Amateur Cup on four occasions, but even in 
recent years they have captured county and other senior 
cups at regular intervals. 

On the cricket fields, also, Dulwich can find cause 
for pride. The Dulwich Club is probably best known, 
having a history going back over 90 years. There are 
records of a former club of the same name in 1831, but 
it appears to have no connection with the present club, 
which has provided two test captains, A. E. R. Gilligan 
for England and R. K. Nunes for the West Indies. The 
Dulwich Club was formed in 1867 by the amalgamation 
of the Aeolian and Lennox clubs. Another old established 
cricket club is Dulwich Hamlet, which is connected with 
the football club. It was, however, formed in 1889, four 
years before the footballers, and has provided no less than 
12 county cricketers from its ranks. 






“PROCLAIMS OUR FUTURE" 

Enough has been written to show that modern 
Dulwich continues in the path of former generations. 
Dulwich, as we have seen, grew from a religious founda¬ 
tion and it is interesting to note that whether our children 
are educated at the centuries old College or at the modem 
Kingsdale, their motto is almost the same and reminds 
Dulwich people of their duty: Detur Gloria Soli Deo or 
Fac Omnia Ad Dei Gloriam, such has been the aim of 
past generations who built our Village, such should be the 
spirit which urges us forward in these fast changing times. 
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